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The Foreman Looks to Management 


Ms: years ago the foreman was given the title virtues he was expected to be, management, in all too 


of “key man” in industry. This was after he many cases, considered its task of establishing him in the 
had graduated from the status of two-fisted proper setting completed, and turned to other problems. 
tyrant, and had survived the attempt to make him a Obviously this was not enough. No one can measure 
purely technical advisor to his men. When leadership, up to an exacting standard merely by having that stand- 
through physical prowess alone, and through technical ard defined for him. Conditions must be created that 
knowledge alone, proved inadequate to meet the exact- make achievement of high performance at least possible. 
ing requirements of an increasingly complex industrial Latent abilities that would not be stimulated into action 
organization, management set about endowing the fore- by customary routine need to be developed by special 
man with a new character more in keeping with his instruction and training. Horizons must be broadened, 
manifold responsibilities. the desire for wider knowledge implanted, and the 
He was given an impressive build-up. He was told in foundation laid for better understanding of the many 
no uncertain terms what an important position he occu- factors and problems involved. Support and encourage- 
pied in the scheme of industrial organization. As a ment need to be given when the going gets rough. In 
standard of performance he was handed a set of func- short, what the foreman wanted and had a right to 
tional and psychological specifications, based in parton _— expect was not a blank commission with a lot of lauda- 
what he must of necessity accomplish, and in part on tory platitudes that served to put him always on the 
wishful hoping of what he might be able to accomplish. spot, and which all led up to a very apparent “or else”’ 
He must be an inspired leader of men. He must be able clause, but a fighting chance to make good on his assign- 
to get out production, come what might. He must be a ment. If he was to be a definite link in the management 
tactful adjuster of day-to-day difficulties. He must be chain, he was entitled to the same consideration and 
highly expert along technical lines. He must be a com- cooperation, the same support and encouragement, that 
petent and patient instructor. He must be cost-con- __ those above him expected from their superiors. 
scious and an implacable enemy of waste. He must In recent years he has been getting the active support 
maintain an excellent safety record. Above all, because and assistance of management in an increasing meas- 
he occupied the position of actual contact between man- ure. This has been due in some cases to far-sighted 
agement and men, he must be the diplomatic represen- management policy that recognized the need, under all 
tative of both, and must interpret accurately to each conditions, of helping the foreman to become a more 
the point of view, attitude and problems of the other. effective leader of his men. In other cases managements 
And then, having told the foreman what an important learned during the period of widespread labor difficul- 
man he was, what a paragon of human and scientific ties that the title of key man given to the foreman was 
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no empty phrase, and belatedly awoke to the impor- 
tance of developing in their foremen the ability to deal 
adequately with difficult situations. 
Many companies have seriously set about helping 
their foremen to live up to expectations. They have 
given them the status of junior executives to which the 
character and multiplicity of their duties entitle them. 
They have conducted training courses to enable their 
foremen to expand their knowledge, broaden their per- 
spective, and gain greater understanding of the forces 
with which they deal. They have welcomed the fore- 
men into their councils to avail themselves of the prac- 
tical knowledge and experience that can come only from 
close contact with men, materials and machines. But 
as yet this policy of foreman development is not nearly 
so widespread nor so intelligently conceived as it 


should be. 


THe ForemMAn’s VIEWPOINT 


It is all very well to discuss the foreman’s needs and 
problems, but how much is any such discussion worth 
unless the foreman himself sits in and has an oppor- 
tunity to corroborate or challenge the statements made 
and the conclusions reached ? Yet, when he sits in with 
the company executives, does he feel perfectly free in 
all cases to say what he really thinks and believes? Is 
there perhaps a better way to learn his ideas, which, 
without embarrassing individual foremen or individual 
company managements, will give foremen the oppor- 
tunity to speak with perfect frankness and thus give to 
management in the aggregate a chance to see itself 
through the foreman’s eyes and learn what is going on 
in the foreman’s mind? 

It was with this thought in mind that THE Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp sponsored a prize essay contest for fore- 
men, inviting them to tell freely and in confidence how 
they could realize more fully on the possibilities of their 
jobs and to suggest ways in which management could be 
of greatest help to them. Nearly two thousand foremen 
in all parts of the country participated in the contest, 
and many of them have considerable to say about their 
relationship with management. It will take time to 
read and analyze in detail all the unexpectedly large 
number of essays received, but it may be helpful to pre- 
sent in advance some of the foremen’s comments that 
provide food for thought. 

How does the foreman regard higher management 
and its relation with him? The following comments 
are enlightening. 

The great cry in industry today is “the foreman is 
responsible.” Very well, make him responsible, remem- 
bering that responsibility should include consulting him. 
Make him responsible to management, not to some vague, 


unknown quantity so far removed in a maze of secretaries 


that it is unreachable. 
* * 


In other words, I believe that everything a foreman 
does to build high morale, both in his department and 
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throughout the organization, is only a reflection of what 
the management builds in him. The interest shown in 
him and his work and the attitude taken in dealing with 
him, will show up relatively in the same proportion in 
the men under him. 

* * * 

Smoother operation and better industrial relations 
between employers and employees should begin in the 
chief executive’s office. How these relations are used is 
the difference between success or failure. Industry can 
learn many industrial secrets if they would give the fore- 
men more opportunities to speak their ideas occasion- 
ally. Foremen in general have the feeling that they must 
please the man higher up, regardless, in order to hold 
their positions. They should be made to feel free to make 
important decisions occasionally, because it tends to 
strengthen their power of leadership. 

* * * 


Cooperation, mutual help or assistance is not for just 
one person or one department to practice. It is for every- 
one, starting at the top, all the way to the bottom, and it 
has to start and come from the top to be a genuine 


Success. 
* * * 


The men working under a foreman are a reflection of 
that foreman. The same holds true of the foremen; they 
are a reflection of the works manager, and he in turn is a 
reflection of the management, so indirectly the manage- 
ment is responsible for the seeds which itself sows. Man- 
agement must remember that a foreman expects at least 
as good treatment as he himself passes out to his men. 
The management will profit if they would read the numer- 
ous articles written in the various industrial magazines 
on the important part a foreman plays in any organiza- 
tion. The way it looks to me is that management is so 
busy trying to teach the foreman his job, and how to 
handle men, that they are getting lax themselves in the 
way they are handling the foremen. After all, everyone 
likes a little pat on the back now and then. 

* * * 


Today, in many cases, we find the management liter- 
ally leaning backwards in their attempts to keep their 
employees satisfied and in many cases granting requests 
they formerly would not consider. Demands made by 
the rank and file of workmen are receiving more prompt 
attention today than they used to, but the foremen and 
so-called “white collar” employees seem to be less able to 
make themselves heard than the rank and file of work- 
men. I believe it would be well for the management to 
pay more attention to the foremen’s problems now, 
rather than wait until they find it necessary to form a 
national organization similar to those already organized 
for the rank and file employees. 

* * * 


I would recommend that some way be found where the 
high officials or owners of the business might come in more 
personal contact with their employees. The very fact 
that the average employee has met “the big boss” and 
shaken hands with him appeals to his vanity, awakens 
his pride that he is part of a big organization, even though 
just a cog in the wheel. 

* * * 


Have never heard of any department head or foreman 
being rewarded for keeping his budget in the black. But 
if you are a few bucks in the red they are ready to pin 
your ears back. Yes, any foreman should be able to take 
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a good bawling out, but how about getting a little con- 
sideration for the budget figures in the black ? 


But what, specifically, can management do to improve 
the situation? Foremen’s requests and suggestions fall 
into several fairly well-defined groups. 

First, and most fundamental—full recognition by the 
management that it is responsible for the existence of 
basically satisfactory working conditions in the depart- 
ment. This requires that the proper machinery and 
tools be provided and maintained in good condition, 
and that the scale of wages compare favorably with 
wage scales in local industries. Frequently it is sug- 
gested that community wage surveys be made periodi- 
cally to give assurance that company rates are at least 
up to standard. One foreman states the case as follows: 


The company can help the foreman by maintaining 
good working conditions, promptly ironing out griev- 


the desire and the will to accomplish and he will find 
more than one way. 
* * * 


A lot of superiors, foremen, workmen and all talk a 
darn good safety program, a darn good efficient operation 
on the job, and cooperation is talked of by some as the 
keystone of success. When I hear some of these people 
talking up a storm about all the cooperation and so forth, 
it bounces off just like a rubber ball, for he reminds me 
of the saying mentioned above—‘Brother, what you 
have been and are doing speaks so loud I cannot hear 
what you are saying.” 

* * 

Show me a place where the foremen are mere “straw 
bosses” and I will show you a place where the workmen 
are disorganized and irresponsible. The hierarchy of 
authority in any organization must be rigidly adhered to, 
if morale and discipline are to be maintained. There must 


be no overriding of his authority unless absolutely 
necessary. 


Third—the frequently reiterated complaint that the 
management short-circuits the foreman, or, as it is 
sometimes expressed, ““by-passes’’ him by giving orders 
directly to the rank and file. This practice in whatever 
rank of management is disastrous to morale, and the 
fact that it is usually quite unintentional does not soften 
the bitterness that it causes. 


ances, by maintaining a fair wage scale, and, last but not 
least, by furnishing and maintaining good tools and 
equipment. This last is of major importance because all 
the good that a foreman, with all the qualities I have 
enumerated, with the backing of an otherwise good and 
aggressive company behind him, can do in maintaining 
pride and incentive in good quality and quantity workman- 


ship will go for naught if the company is careless or penny- 
wise and dollar-foolish in the furnishing and maintenance 
of good tools and equipment. Nothing will kill a good 
workman’s pride, interest, incentive or good attitude, 
quicker than trying to do good work with poor tools. 


And how about the foreman’s own compensation ? 


The management should realize the responsibility the 
foreman has and the efforts and time he must put forth 
to obtain good results. They should compensate him 
accordingly so as to have all of him to work with the 
company and not part of him work for the company. 


Second—the foreman wants assurance that he has the 
management’s support. Unless it is obvious to everyone 
that the foreman possesses the confidence of the manage- 
ment and has its complete backing, so long as he de- 
serves it, he cannot secure the respect for his position 
or his decisions that is necessary for efficient operation. 
Typical comments by foremen on this point: 


The management should stand solidly behind the fore- 
man in important decisions. There is nothing that in- 
spires a foreman as much as the knowledge that he can 
depend upon the management’s support when it is 
needed. There will be no need for concern on the part of 
management regarding these decisions if their foremen 
are well trained and well informed as to the company’s 
policies and are fully accepted as a part of the managing 
staff. This close alliance with management gives the fore- 
man a feeling of security and makes him more satisfied 
with his job. He has more enthusiasm and is more willing 
to put everything he has into his job to build up a perfect 
department than the foreman who feels he is left out. A 
satisfied foreman is the greatest factor in creating a group 
of satisfied workers. A foreman can do much toward 
building a high morale in his department if he has this 
feeling of cooperation from his management to inspire 
him to lend his cooperation to others. Give a foreman 


The foreman is the connecting link between the men 
and the management. Management can be of valuable 
assistance to personnel morale if they realize this con- 
dition and never go over the head of the foreman in at- 
tempting to deal directly with the non-supervisory posi- 
tions. If it is deemed necessary for them to consult the 
men directly, then at least the foreman should be in on 
the interview and proper explanation given so that the 
men can in no way get the impression that foremanship 
is being by-passed. Seas 

Management can help a foreman by cooperating with 
him to the fullest extent. Management should make the 
foreman fully responsible for the operation of his depart- 
ment and should give him the authority which must 
accompany responsibility. Lines of the organization chart 
should be strictly adhered to. That is, all orders and all 
department business should go through the foreman. By- 
passing the foreman is one of the ways management can 
break down morale in a department. It should not be 
done! 

* * * 

In most cases orders concerning work, discipline, and 
the announcements of vital interest to the men should 
reach them through the foreman. This tends to breed 
confidence in the foreman. The by-passing of any fore- 
man, or superintendent, by a superior officer in the issu- 
ance of orders nearly always leads to confusion, which 
is directly indicated by loss of confidence. The first indi- 
cation of this will appear when the worker passes by his 
foreman when he desires information and goes directly to 
the manager or superintendent. This soon leads to con- 
tempt for the foreman’s authority. 


Fourth—recognition of the importance of the foreman 


as the link between management and working force and 
equipping him to carry out this responsibility with the 
greatest satisfaction to all. If he is to interpret company 
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more widespread, with management concentrating its 


i i i himself under- ; : : 
policy to his men, make certain that he efforts on dealing directly with the representatives of 


stands it correctly in the first place. 


A supervisory training program sponsored by man- 
agement for the training and education of foremen, with 
particular regard to personnel problems, is essential. Un- 
less the foreman knows company policy regarding such 
problems he cannot answer the questions arising in his 
department. He cannot authoritatively render a decision 
involving industrial relations unless he knows the right 
answers. It is up to management to provide and familiar- 
ize him with these answers. They are a part of his 
supervisory equipment. s of 

On matters of company policy in its dealings with 
employees the foreman should be “‘sold” not merely told. 
Any attempt by the management to utilize the standing 
and respect which the successful foreman enjoys to put 
over an idea to which he cannot fully and freely subscribe 
will tend to destroy the very quality they seek to utilize. 

* * * 


Management may help by having definite company 
policies and seeing that they are interpreted to the fore- 
men and supervisors as they are intended to be under- 
stood by the men. I have noticed that it is not unusual 
for a number of foremen in an organization to have differ- 
ent ideas on certain company policies. This means that 
various groups of workers in the organization are having 
the same company policies interpreted to them in many 
different ways. This, of course, causes confusion and mis- 
understanding. After the foreman is familiar with the 
correct meaning of the company policies it is the duty of 
the management to back him up and support him in his 
decisions. 

* * * 

It is concededly impossible for the heads of any large 
industry to contact the working force themselves, even 
though they are probably convinced that if they could do 
this many misunderstandings could be averted. Why not, 
then, make certain that the only man who is in a position 
to do this effectively is mentally and psychologically 
equipped to present their side of the story, as convincingly 
as they themselves might be expected to present it. 


It seems obvious that to do this successfully the fore- 
man should know the story as well as the management 
knows it—but how rare is the plant where foremen are 
actually taken into the complete confidence of the man- 
agement. We are continually reading in trade journals 
of the great importance, in these days particularly, of the 
foreman as the contact man between the management 
and the workers, but we cannot be blamed if we some- 
times wonder whether the management reads the same 
magazines. 


In order to get perfect work from a set of dies, the dies 
themselves must be perfect. To get perfect work from a 
group of workers, to insure that the mental attitude of 
those workers is sound, that any outcroppings of sus- 
picion on their part of the motives of the management are 
satisfactorily dissipated by the foreman, the foreman 
himself must be perfect as far as his own mental attitude 
towards the management is concerned. It should be man- 
agement’s first responsibility to see that this is so. Dis- 
contented, uninformed foremen will find their counter- 
part in discontented, uninformed workers. Efforts of the 
management, no matter how sincere, to reach the workers 
directly, are usually ineffective. They are too remote from 
the workers. With unionization of the workers becoming 


these unions, the foreman is usually consigned to the role 
of an interested and somewhat bewildered sideline spec- 
tator. He is perhaps moved to feel that he has become 
“neither fish nor flesh nor even good red herring.” 


Fifth—broaden the foreman’s horizon. Respond to 
his desire to be a better informed and more progressive 
leader by providing him opportunities to increase his 
knowledge and understanding, not only about matters 
directly affecting the administration of his department, 
but about the broader problems of the company and of 
all industry. Then he is in a position to hand on such 
information to his men. 


In my opinion the management should send foremen on 
trips to visit other plants once in a while. It would help 
the morale of the foreman group, and I’ll bet they would 
bring back more real detailed information concerning 
their department than the Superintendent would. 

I think most of us foremen are what we are more by 
accident than anything else. I mean I am not what I am 
because ‘I planned it that way’ except to a certain extent. 
I think that just as I know each of my men’s faults and 
likewise I know the kind of man or workman I would like 
him to be, so does a plant manager have his own idea of 
what a foreman should be, and should take definite steps 
to help him be just that. The manager of our plant no 
doubt knows my faults better than I do because his view- 
point is objective while mine is subjective. As a rule, most 
foremen are self-made, and some of us did as good a job 
as we could, but it could be better. What I think I need 
to do next and what my superintendent thinks are very 
likely two different things. What with all the emphasis on 
foremen and their importance as contact point between 
management and labor, it seems to me management could 
profitably take its foremen in hand, and advise them and 
teach them the new conception of foremanship. 

Seldom is it a good idea to keep men in the dark as to 
the direction their department or their company is taking. 
Just as the good executive is the one who understands the 
problems of the management, so his success in helping 
to overcome them depends upon his ability to make them 
clear in passing them along. Employees who know the 
reasons behind their instructions can execute them more 
efficiently-and will do so more willingly. Like hardboiled 
methods of supervision with thinking leaders, secrecy 
concerning the problems of management is out. 

* 


If the majority of workers possessed clearer under- 
standing of how business functions they would work more 
conscientiously. Let the worker know how poor legisla- 
lation can cripple or eliminate his job. Let him know 
more clearly how the increasing tax gatherers are affect- 
ing his pay envelope. Give him an.insight into all prob- 
lems confronting the management. He is just as vitally 
interested in those things which affect his job and em- 
ployment as the management is. Issue special annual 
reports to the employees. Do not wait until a Presidential 
year and then give a series of lectures, movies, etc. for a 
short period prior to the general elections. This leaves a 
bad impression on the mind of the worker. 


If there has been any idea that foremen were not 
doing some straight thinking about the problems that 
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confront them, this illusion should be dispelled by read- 
ing the comments quoted above. Only a few of the 
points covered by foremen have been touched on here. 
Additional suggestions included the following: Give 
more consideration to suggestions from foremen and 
give them full credit when the suggestions are valuable; 
hold frequent conferences at which foremen can get the 
benefit of the ideas of other foremen and higher execu- 
tives; promote social and athletic activities as an aid 
to good feeling and loyalty; make more trade and edu- 
cational literature available to foremen to keep them 
abreast of the times. 

If it appears that foremen have had more to say about 
what management should do than about their own re- 
sponsibilities, this is because only comments of this 


character were selected for reproduction in this article. 
As will be seen later in a subsequent article, the foremen 
have been far more unsparing of themselves, and have 
set forth an exacting standard of good foremanship to 
which management could add little, if anything. They 
have provided the material for a thoughtful reappraisal 
of management policy as it affects the supervisory 
force—a reappraisal that might well be guided by the 
admonition of one foreman to his fellow foremen that 
they do some straight thinking about their jobs, adding 
that “most persons when they think they are thinking 
are only rearranging their prejudices.” 


Harotp F. Browne 
Management Research Division 


Observations on the Closed Shop 


[Following his reading of THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
study, “The Closed Shop,” the president of a textile com- 
pany wrote us the following analysis of the problems 
involved in organized labor's pressure for widespread 
adoption of the closed shop. This letter is so fair-minded 
and, at the same time, so penetrating an analysis of the 
many factors in the problem that it is here reproduced 
by permission.—H. F. B. ] 


HAVE read with much interest your study on the 

Closed Shop. It is limited, as you point out, to the 

viewpoints of management and of organized labor 
leadership. In view of the increasing importance of this 
subject, would not a study by The Board as to the 
effect a broad extension of this practice might have upon 
the public welfare generally be of value? 

In meeting demands for the closed shop which we, 
like many other employers, find are being pressed with 
greater and greater insistence, it does not seem to me 
that we are justified in making a decision based solely 
upon the viewpoints which you outline. Many of us are 
concerned upon other grounds as well, because of con- 
ditions which, at least as we see them, can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Aside from the Railroad Brotherhoods, labor 
unions are now free of any form of legal control or 
regulation. With a few exceptions, national unions 
seem practically always dominated by small groups, 
sometimes by individuals. No matter how demo- 
cratic the form of their organization may be the- 
oretically, in practice these groups and individuals, 
once in power, seem able to continue themselves in 
power. Year after year we see the same names 
appear. The same group domination is usually seen 
in the Locals. Moreover, the local groups are con- 
trolled to a very large extent by the district officers 


of the national body, who are not elected, but 
appointed by the semipermanent group controlling 
the national organization. The national unions are 
federated into the A.F.L. and C.I.O. The feature 
of a semipermanent group in control has always 
characterized the A.F.L. The same thing is true of 
the C.1.0., so far. In the end the two rival central 
bodies will no doubt merge into one even more 
powerful organization. The political influence 
exerted by these central bodies has grown tre- 
mendously. 


2. The closed shop and check-off are usually 
demanded together. Demand for the latter is read- 
ily waived at first but once the closed shop is estab- 
lished it usually follows. It is of minor importance 
compared to the closed shop. Assessments in addi- 
tion to dues seem seldom to be levied under open 
shop conditions and even then, are at times ignored 
even by union members. Their livelihood is not 
dependent upon payment. This is not the case 
under closed-shop conditions. The power in the 
hands of small semipermanent groups to control 
great sums from dues and to raise large additional 
sums from ‘assessments which amounts they may 
expend for almost any purpose, with no real re- 
straint and subject to the sketchiest of auditing, if 
any, is a weapon of tremendous force. 

If through acquiescence in a broad extension of this 
closed-shop practice, management voluntarily places 
this power in the hands of such small, irresponsible and 
almost self-perpetuating groups which speak for and 
lead, in political as well as union matters, large numbers 
of the most class-conscious and least-thinking part of 
our population, the result may well constitute a real 
menace to the well being of the country. The experience 
of the past few years seems to me to justify this fear. 


 _______ 
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Before 1933, organized labor constituted a smaller mi- 
nority of our working population than it does now. 
The closed shop was comparatively rare in this minority. 
Most instances were found in the higher skilled, com- 
paratively small craft unions, whose leaders were usually 
quite conservative. The outstanding exceptions to this 
statement have been three large groups, very ably led, 
j.e., the United Mine Workers, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. The proportion of alien and foreign- 
born members of these unions is comparatively large. 
Before 1933, the power which the closed shop did so 
much to give to the leaders of these large unions could 
be controlled. Every depression caused the unions to 
lose some ground previously gained. Whole fields some- 
times broke away from the Mine Workers and cities 
from the other two. The energies and ambitions of their 
leaders were more or less confined to their own organ- 
izations. Then came the Codes and later the Wagner 
Act which enabled these already powerful unions to 
extend and strengthen their positions tremendously. 
At the same time, means of resistance formerly available 
to employers, some of them unfair it is true, were taken 
from them. The C.J.O. movement promptly came into 
being with power concentrated at the top to a greater 
extent than is the case with the A.F.L. These three 
unions formed the backbone of the movement. With- 
out the financial power arising from their closed-shop 
contracts, the type of campaign which the C.I.O. con- 
ducted would probably have been impossible. The 
result of this campaign, as we saw it in Ohio, Michigan, 
Oregon and elsewhere, is certainly enough to make any 
one apprehensive as to what might happen were the 
same group given control over far greater numbers of 
people and vastly greater financial resources through 
the broad extension of the closed-shop principle. 
Many of us would probably feel differently about the 
closed shop if unions were under some degree of restraint 
or control. It is very doubtful whether legislation to 


accomplish this would ever be forced through Congress 
except in the event of such a grave abuse of power as to 
constitute a national catastrophe such, for instance, as 
the general strike in England. It might be a different 
matter, for instance, if the powers of the semiperma- 
nent groups in control of unions were under some legal 
restraints; if ‘assessments were subject to Local ap- 
proval; if audited and detailed financial statements 
showing what became of the money had to be made pub- 
lic; if proper restrictions were put upon the use of such 
money, such as the prohibition of contributions to 
political parties; if strikes were illegal unless authorized 
by the affirmative vote of an actual majority of those 
affected, possibly by secret ballot; and particularly if 
one-sided and unfair labor legislation like the Wagner 
Act were replaced with legislation such as that in the 
English Labor Disputes Act. 

I am possibly unduly apprenhensive as to what will 
result from the present trend toward the closed shop. 
I might add also that I do not belong to the union hat- 
ing class. J am dealing with unions and operating under 
union, but open-shop, agreements, so far successfully. 
However, at each conference, the insistence upon closed- 
shop practice becomes greater. If I had to base my de- 
cision simply upon the comparison of advantages and 
disadvantages outlined in your study, I might be 
tempted to make the concession even though I believe 
that the coercion of an employee by the brutal method 
of depriving him of his livelihood is wrong from any 
point of view. 

Ultimately, I believe, the general acceptance of such 
a practice can only lead to further restrictions upon 
individual liberty of action in still other directions. 
However, until unions are organized upon a different 
basis and subject to restraint and regulation for the 
public good, the voluntary handing over of any such 
additional power as that represented by the closea-shop 
practice seems to me wrong from the point of view of a 
citizen as well as an employer. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
May, 1939 


May 


3 New Wisconsin Labor Act—Governor of Wiscon- 
sin signs bill prohibiting closed shops unless voted 
by 75% of employees in a bargaining unit. Ten 
days’ notice of intention to strike required where 
perishable products are involved. Former State 
Labor Relations Board replaced by three-man 
body with curtailed powers. 


Social Security Amendments Proposed—House 
Ways and Means Committee approves proposals 
for making unemployment insurance features of 


act more flexible. Would permit a state with an 
adequate reserve to reduce payroll tax without 
losing its 90% credit on federal payroll tax. 

Motor Payroll Data—General Motors Corporation 
announces that only one-half cent of each sales 
dollar is paid to executives. 


6 Wage-Hour Division Wins Test—First action of 
Wage-Hour Administration to force production of 
books and records of company believed to be 
violating Wagner Act upheld by federal district 
court at Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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AFL. Membership—American Federation of Labor 
announces paid-up membership as of May 2 to be 
3,776,218, representing gain of 1,336,163 since 
August, 1936 when C.I.O. unions seceded. 


7 Labor Drive on Anti-Trust Act—C.1.0. announces 
campaign to bring pressure on Congress to amend 
Anti-Trust Act, as a result of Apex Hosiery case, 
to make sure that its provisions shall not apply 
to labor unions. Committee formed to mobilize 
nationwide protest against Apex decision. 


9 Merit Laws Proposed in New York—State Senator 
Young introduces bill in New York Legislature 
providing merit-rating system for employers con- 
tributing to the unemployment insurance fund. 


10 4.F.L. Charter to U.T.W—The Gorman faction of 
the United Textile Workers officially affiliate with 
A.F.L. Gorman retires, and is replaced by 
Charles M. Fox of Georgia. 


11 Coal Controversy Settled—Long drawn out negotia- 
tions between Appalachian coal operators and 
United Mine Workers of America reach conclu- 
sion with granting of “‘union shop.” Minority 
group of southern operators refuses to concur. 

Picketing Banned in Maritime Dispute—Work sus- 
pended on Portland, Oregon waterfront when Em- 
ployers Association charges maritime union has vio- 
lated arbitrationawards. New Oregon anti-picket- 
ing law invoked and court order halts picketing. 

Labor Appeasement Fails—Conferences between 
representatives of National Labor Relations 
Board and American Federation of Labor to reach 
agreement on attitude toward amendments of 
Wagner Act are discontinued. A.F.L. announces 
it will continue “full speed ahead”’ in pressing for 
changes in the Act. 


12 Court Rules on Furisdiction—Justice Goldsborough 
holds A.F.L. acted illegally in 1933 Convention in 
transferring brewery wagon drivers from the 
International Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Rules 
that A.F.L. decision would “take from beer 
drivers property rights of a substantial kind, 
probably the most important property right 
which unionized employees have.” 


13 Union Medical Plan—Transport Workers Union 
of Greater New York announces inauguration for 
the benefit of its 55,000 members of “‘the most 
extensive and comprehensive group medical plan 
yet undertaken.” Members in good standing to 
receive full services of 52 general practitioners and 
specialists in eight fields of specialized medicine, 
including surgery. Most of cost, estimated at 
$170,000 a year, to be met by union treasury. 


15 New Textile Front—By unanimous vote, 302 char- 
tered locals of Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee and 126 locals of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America amalgamate in new C.I.O. textile 
organization. Approximately 325,000 workers 
involved. 


23 Republic Steel Sues C.I.O.—Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion files suit in federal district court against 
S.W.O.C. for damages suffered during strike 
in 1937. Damages asked total $7,500,000. 


26 Sit Down Ban Fails—Pennsylvania State Senate 
refuses by narrow margin to concur in House 
measure that would outlaw sit-down strikes and 
permit employers to petition for collective bar- 
gaining elections. 


Questions and Answers 


An important function of the Management Research Division is to focus the information gathered in its many studies on particular problems confronting 
associated companies. The Division’s services are constantly at the disposal of executives in these companies. Inquiries are, of course, answered promptly 
by mail, but some questions and answers believed to be of general interest are reproduced from time to time in this section of the MANAGEMENT REcorD. 


Question: Will you advise us what factors are con- 
sidered in figuring the percentage of turn-over of em- 
ployment and how it is computed? 

Answer: The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor collects and publishes monthly fig- 
ures on labor turn-over which cover manufacturing 
establishments employing approximately 2,300,000 
workers. The figures are rates or indexes, computed 
from the average number of employees and the number 
of accessions and separations during the month. A gen- 
eral rate is published each month for manufacturing 
industries as a whole, based on reports received at pres- 
ent from about 2,500 employers in 144 different lines 
of manufacture. A balanced proportion is given to the 


several industries included in this monthly rate. In 
addition, the Bureau has expanded its monthly inquiry 
to such an extent in 24 industries that separate rates are 
now being published for them. 

Since the Bureau is the agency doing the most com- 
prehensive work in the field, it is with the Bureau’s fig- 
ures that employment managers will be most interested 
in comparing their own percentage of turn-over. Com- 
parison of such figures is impossible unless the same 
definitions of terms and the same methods of computa- 
tion are used. Because of these factors we are answering 
the question by reprinting from the “Handbook of 
Labor Statistics,’ 1936 edition, the Bureau’s method of 
arriving at their monthly figures. 
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The definitions used by the Bureau are as follows: 


An accession means the hiring of a new employee or 
the rehiring of an old employee. 

A separation is a termination of employment of any of 
the three following kinds: Quits, lay-offs and discharges. 

A quit is termination of employment, generally initi- 
ated by the worker because of his desire to leave, but 
sometimes due to his physical incapacity. 

A discharge is a termination of employment at the will 
of the employer, with prejudice to the worker because of 
some fault on the part of the worker. 

A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of 
the employer, without prejudice to the worker. A per- 
manent lay-off, a long lay-off, an indefinite lay-off, and a 
short definite lay-off with the name of the worker removed 
from the payroll, are counted by the Bureau as lay-offs, 
but a short, definite lay-off with name of the worker re- 
maining on the payroll is not counted as a separation. 


A quit on the part of a worker is generally due to: 


a. Dissatisfaction as to wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, or labor policies 

b. The opportunity to get a more desirable position 

c. A desire not to work anywhere 

d. Sickness, disability, old age, or death 


A discharge of a worker is generally due to his: 


. Incompetence 

. Insubordination 

. Violation of rules 

. Dishonesty 

. Misfit—physical or mental 
Laziness 
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A lay-off of the worker may, among other causes, be due 
to: 
. Lack of orders 
. Lack of material 
. Change in product 
. Breakdown of plant 
Reorganization of force 
Release of temporary help 
. Introduction of labor-saving machinery 
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The method of collection used by the Bureau is as 
follows: 

Each month the Bureau sends out a questionnaire and 
gets from its correspondent establishments the following 
information for the month just closed: 


1. Number of separations during period 


a. Number of quits 

b. Number of discharges 
c. Number of lay-offs 

d. Total separations 


2. Number of accessions during period 
3. Number of factory workers on payroll 


a. At beginning of period 
b. At end of period 


The purpose of the last. two questions is to get an 
approximate number on the payroll. This is determined 
by adding the numbers at the beginning of the period and 
at the end of the pad and dividing by two. Some plants 
are able to furnish the average of daily counts of the num- 
ber on the payroll. Others can furnish an average of the 
number on the weekly payroll. 

The reporting establishments are requested to omit 


office employees, when practicable, but to include tem- 
porary help, part-time workers, and employees in train- 
ing. This inclusion is desired in order to show the degree 
of stability of employment as it affects all workers. 


The method of computing used by the Bureau is as 
follows: 

The items of separation and accession are divided by 
the average number on the payroll to get the rate per 100 
employees for the month. In compiling the rates the actual 
numbers for the several establishments are added and the 
general rates computed from the grand total. Thus each 
establishment has an influence or “weight” in the rate in 
proportion to its size. 

If an equivalent annual rate is desired, the monthly 
rate can be multiplied by 11.77 if the month has 31 days; 
by 12.17 if it is a 30-day month; by 13.04 if it is a 28-day 
month; and by 12.62 if it is a 29-day month. 

In comparing monthly rates the number of days in the 
month should be considered, as no adjustment is made in 
the monthly rate because of the number of its days. With 
the adjustment in the equivalent yearly rate this latter 
figure affords a more exact comparison as between months. 

The Bureau’s figures from January, 1931 to December, 
1935 are on pages 805 to 811 of the “Handbook of Labor 
Statistics,” which can be found in any library or pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents at Wash- 
ington for one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

In addition to the current reports on labor turnover, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has from time to time pre- 
pared special studies of labor turn-over in particular 
industries. These studies have been published in the 
Monthly Labor Review as follows: Automobile indus- 
try, 1931 and 1932 (June 1933, p. 1316); boot and shoe 
industry, 1931 and 1932 (October 1933, p. 893); cotton 
manufacturing, 1931 and 1932 (November 1933, p. 1152); 
foundries and machine shops, 1931 and 1932 (February 
1934, p. 347); iron and steel industry, 1932 and 1933 
(June 1934, p. 1393); furniture manufacturing, 1932 and 
1933 (August 1934, p. 400); slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, 1932 and 1933 (November 1934, p. 1164); men’s 
clothing industry, 1932 and 1933 (March 1935, p. 709); 
sawmills, 1933 and 1934 (May 1935, p. 1285); automobile 
and automobile parts industries, 1931 to 1935 (May 1936, 
pp. 1319-21); furniture manufacturing industry, 1934 and 
1935 (July 1936, pp. 109-12); iron and steel industry, 
1934 and 1935 (September 1936, pp. 647-50); boot and 
shoe industry, by rate groups, 1934 and 1935 (January 
1937, pp. 680-685); Massachusetts, by sex and age 
groups, October 1935 (June 1937, p. 1379); slaughtering 
and meat packing industry, by size, 1936 and 1937 (April 
1938, p. 936); petroleum refining, 1936 and 1937 (June 
1938, p. 1414); iron and steel industry, 1936 and 1937 
(February 1939, p. 421). 

General current figures for all manufacturing as well 
as the current figures for 24 specific industries can be 
found in the section marked “Labor Turn-Over” in the 
Monthly Labor Review. The 24 specific industries for 
which the Bureau is at present giving monthly percent- 
ages are: automobiles and bodies, automobile parts, 
boots and shoes, brick, tile, and terra cotta, cement, 
cigars and cigarettes, cotton manufacturing, electrical 
machinery, foundries and machine shops, furniture, hard- 
ware, iron and steel; knit goods, men’s clothing, petroleum 
refining, printing and publishing, radios and phonographs, 
rayon, rubber tires, sawmills, slaughtering and meat ~ 
packing, steam and hot-water heating apparatus, woolen 
and worsted goods. 
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Question: Our company has been trying to train 
foremen for a number of years. We hired good experi- 
enced men for the training staff to lead the foremen 
discussion groups. We have used both material created 
for this company and material purchased from an out- 
side agency. There have been some good results but 
not all that might be expected. Does the experience of 
other companies indicate anything more we might do ? 


Answer: The experience of a large number of com- 
panies seems to say “Yes” to this question, and would 
seem to suggest that foreman training, not by the staff 
men, but by the line superintendents, combined with 
superintendent training led by the works manager or 
president would offer certain advantages. 


First: When top management is participating in a 
training process it becomes real. It is no longer “‘a nice 
thing to do” but is a part of the production process which 
is its rightful place in the organization. Suggestions may 
be put into practice immediately because the leader is 
the boss and can say on departmental questions, “Good, 
we'll do it” where a staff man has to say, “It sounds fine, 
why not suggest it to someone ?” 


Second: Top management and superintendents believe 
in training, if they are leading it. The training program 
under line leadership will survive depressions better, for 
if the upper line supervision believes in it they will fight 
for its continuance when personnel activities are being 
eliminated. 


Third: Ifthe top management is participating in the 
creation of the material it is apt to be more real and more 
definitely related to production needs. Staff men are ina 
better position to do the research, writing and editing of 
the material to be used, but if they do their work co- 
operatively with the operating men they will reach the 
training need more often. 


Fourth: If there is a clear channel from the foreman 
up to the top of the organization through round table 
discussion, top management will be closer to basic prob- 
lems and there will be more surety that decisions made 
are sound. Executives in plants which have adopted a 
method of line supervisory training tell us that it has 
furnished them with a channel for a two-way flow of 
information up and down the whole organization that is 
invaluable. New policies are explained easily, dissatis- 
faction with any policy in any department is revealed 
quickly and, perhaps most important of all, creative sug- 
gestions that give real dividends, reach those who have 
the authority to put them into practice. 


Question: Our situation is this: We recognize the 
necessity of expanding the effectiveness of our intra- 
mural news-dispensing facilities. At the present time 
we are using informal letters to employees, periodic in- 
formative booklets mailed to the homes of employees, 
and bulletin board postings. The question before us now 
is whether or not we should appropriate sufficient funds 
to publish a general company magazine to supplement 
the other forms of information-dispensing media now in 
use. Operating several factories as we do, spread pretty 


well throughout the length and breadth of this country, 
you can see this represents quite a problem. 


Answer: [Prepared by a staff member who had just 
completed a ten-week field trip, during which many indus- 
trial companies were visited.| 


First: It was very apparent, from the reactions of top 
executives, intermediary supervision and employees, that 
company magazines were considered to be of value. 
This can be said to be a unanimous opinion, for in the 
course of the trip I did not hear one individual suggest 
that the principle of the employee magazine was unsound. 
This is, perhaps, worth noting, since it is a little unusual 
to find such unanimous agreement on any principle of 
industrial relations. 


Second: Companies seemed to be using them as a chan- 
nel for at least five distinct purposes: 


a. to give information about the company opera- 
tions, departmental changes and product develop- 
ment. 


. to give information about its personnel policies. 
to give economic information to employees. 
d. to keep employees informed on group activities, 
(i. e., athletics, social events, picnics, etc.) 


e. to print stories and news items about individual 
employees. 
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Third: Opinions as to value of each of these and as to 
how each should be handled vary enormously. 


a. There seemed to be fairly general agreement that 
there was real need for company-wide understanding 
of the whole company’s operations. If the factory 
division knows more about the sales work, it is apt to 
give better and more intelligent cooperation. Knowl- 
edge of new developments and an understanding of the 
ultimate use of the product makes a production job 
meaningful. 

b. It has seemed increasingly essential to have a clear 
definition of all personnel policies. As in all types of 
education, companies have found that one statement is 
not enough, but that reexplanation is constantly neces- 
sary. One editor has a regular schedule of personnel 
subjects that he follows throughout the year in order to 
be sure that each one is explained at least once a year. 

c. Almost all the companies use their employee mag- 
azine to give an understanding of the financial condi- 
tion of the enterprise system as a whole, or to clarify 
the employees’ mental picture of it. As to the value of 
this work, there seems to be some doubt. On the one 
hand, there is a feeling that the employee magazine 
should not touch a subject that is apt to be regarded 
with suspicion and that may brand the publication as 
an organ of propaganda. On the other hand, it is 
pointed out that an understanding of this question is 
one of the essential pillars to mentally satisfied em- 
‘ployee attitude. They add that the subject need not be 
“rammed down the throat” of the employee, that the 
story can be told in terms of persons and company opera- 
tions, and that there will be much less suspicion of a 
publication employees are accustomed to than of a 
pamphlet specifically created to give such information. 


_d. There seems to be general acceptance of the value 
of the employee magazine as the perfect medium for 
stimulating group activities. News of baseball games, 
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dances, glee club performances offer hundreds of op- 
portunities for the use of names that makes a publica- 
tion interesting to the individual. 

e. One editor said, “We have three tests of any item 
that we are considering for publication:‘Is it of interest 
to the reader ?’, ‘Does it carry the type of information 
that we feel is needed at the moment ?’,‘Is it written in 
terms of personalities ?? The last test 1s the most im- 
portant. If we cannot personalize the item, we do not 
publish it.” 

Not all editors take as extreme a point of view, but 
all recognize the fact that telling any story in terms of 
individuals’ names is satisfying for the people con- 
cerned, gains a wider acceptance and interest because it 
is personalized, and results in the long run in a better 
working morale since the employee grows to think of the 
company in terms of people. 


Fourth: Perhaps it is necessary to emphasize the unani- 
mous feeling of all companies that the more a publication 
is designed with the needs and interests of one group in 
mind, the more successful will be the result. Each plant 
has a different personnel with different reading habits, 
different interests and different labor relations experience. 
The publication that may be perfectly adapted to serve 
the central office in Chicago may be a dull and even dan- 
gerous publication for employees in a small Southern 


town. On the other hand, all the plants may be so similar 
that one magazine can serve them all equally well. Vari- 
ous ways have been designed to meet different situations: 
two publications, one for the whole corporation and one 
for the local plant, a corporation publication with a local 
insert, a local paper with corporation news that is dis- 
tributed in galley by the central office to be used as the 
local editor thinks best. Apparently, the only one best 
way is the way best adapted to the situation for which the 
publication is being designed. 


It is, perhaps, appropriate to quote an editor who has 
been engaged in publishing the company magazines for 
a large corporation for some twenty years. “If anyone 
asks you how to decide on the form and content of a new 
paper, suggest to them that they hire an editor and give 
him six months to visit all the plants, talk with local 
men, survey the reading habits of the group, and talk 
with other companies about their experience. If the com- 
pany lets the new editor have six months for research 
before bringing out the first issue, they will avoid count- 
less costly mistakes and in the long run will have a pub- 
lication that is better adapted to their specific needs.” 

I have tried to give you a fairly complete reflection of 
the company experience that I have seen. If there is any 
point on which you would like more detailed information, 
we shall be glad to be useful in any way possible. 


Notes on Personnel Administration 


A Way to Stimulate Circulation 
As primary objective of the staff of THE Con- 
F 


ERENCE BoarbD is to be of greatest possible useful- 
ness to the Board’s associates. An obstacle to 
the accomplishment of this objective has been that fre- 
quently the Board’s published material has not reached 
many individuals in associated companies to whom it 
might be particularly helpful. Recently Mr. L. C. 
Lovejoy, Personnel Manager of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, forwarded to us a 
copy of a memorandum that he had prepared for mem- 
bers of his organization to acquaint them with the 
various types of ConFERENCE Boarop publications that 
would be circulated throughout the organization. This 
memorandum so ably reinforces our effort to be helpful 
that we asked permission to reproduce it. 


Re: National Industrial Conference Board 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


Fisk recently subscribed to membership in THE 
CONFERENCE BOARD, whose address is noted 
above for only one purpose: OUR USE. 


The regularly issued publications are being routed 
by the Mailing Department to the department manag- 
ers who have expressed their desire to review them. In 
routing these publications we ask you to review and 
pass on the publication to the next person on the list 


within 24 hours after receipt unless otherwise specified. 
This is only fair to those whose names follow yours on 
the list. Permanent filing is in the Filing Department— 
consult this file when you choose to do so. 

The Library of the Conference Board is prepared to 
loan books to members for a period of one week. Should 
you desire to borrow any books from the Conference 
Board Library, please route your requests to our 
Mailing Department. 

Let us make full use of this service which our com- 
pany has made available to us. 


These Conference Board publications are now being 
received and distributed to members of our organization: 


a. Conference Board Management Record 
seen oe eigenen ee eee eee ee 


Issued monthly and contains articles on indus- 
trial management and labor policy; a chronology 
of events affecting labor relations; questions from 
readers answered by the Board’s staff; graphic 
charts; current notes on personnel administration; 
and results of the Board’s monthly studies of 
wages, hours, employment and changes in the 
cost of living. 


b. Conference Board Business Survey 


Issued monthly and contains reports on current 
business conditions and presents data covering ~ 
production, shipments, orders, stocks on hand, 
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prices, trade, and other important phases of 
business activity. 


c. Conference Board Bulletin 


Periodic condensed reports on economic, indus- 
trial and fiscal questions of significance. 


d. Road Maps of Industry 


A weekly multi-colored chart service showing 
graphically important economic data. 


e. Special periodical series 


1. Weekly Desk Sheet of current business indi- 
cations. 


2. Monthly statement of economic conditions 
in foreign countries. 


3. Developments in federal fiscal situation. 


f. Studies in Personnel Policy 


Results of Conference Board surveys covering 
such matters as profit-sharing, dismissal compen- 
sation, company vacation policy, employee benefit 
plans, and so forth. 


g. Special reports 


General economic analyses, including, among 
other subjects, agriculture, national income, 
national wealth, taxation and public finance. 


A Manual for Executives and Foremen 


For a good many years, the foreman has been deluged 
by an endless flow of material which defined his job in 
terms that must have made him wonder why the com- 
pany bothered to pay for a president, staff men or super- 
intendents. He was told that in different phases of his 
work he was ““The Manager,” “The Cost Accountant,” 
“The Efficiency Engineer,” “The Industrial Relations 
Director,” ‘“The Executive,” “The Key Man.” The 
majority of the authors seemed bent on making him 
conscious of the importance, the heavy responsibilities 
and the difficulties of his job without furnishing very 
many hints on how he was to solve the problems that 
his various functions created. After hearing some of the 
inspirational speeches and reading some of the challeng- 
ing books, many must have felt as did one of them, who, 
after returning from a meeting, looked over his depart- 
ment with new eyes and remarked, “Sure, and it’s great 
to be an executive, but I wonder how you begin.” 

There was and is an obvious need for a book that will 
talk in simple terms about the way a man can begin to 
think effectively about a particular phase of the produc- 
tion situation for which he is responsible. Because of 
that need any book that may help foreman and execu- 
tives to develop a better mental approach to daily 


problems is worth taking time to read and evaluate. 

“Manual for Executives and Foremen,” by Erwin H. 
Schell and Frank F. Gilmore, is introduced in these 
words: “This manual contains step-by-step procedures 
for improving the departmental process, the workplace, 
the work, the attitude of employees, and the control of 
quantity, quality, equipment, and storage. A workbook 
for working executives, presenting tested methods of 
reducing costs, increasing quality and insuring service.”’ 

The phrase that should be underlined, because it em- 
phasizes the timely contribution that this book makes 
to the field of management, is “step-by-step proce- 
dures.’” The authors have apparently gone to great 
pains to avoid generalities and to force themselves to 
talk in terms of the practical details of the mental 
approach to each type of problem. They seem to be 
trying on every page to answer as simply as possible the 
question, “What are the steps of effective thinking 
that will lead to creative ideas for departmental 
improvement ?” 

After defining the essential mental attitude of recog- 
nizing that “there is no end to improvement,” they 
point ‘“‘the need for reviewing the work critically and 
impersonally,” “getting the facts, analyzing them ob- 
jectively, presenting them in a way so that the imme- 
diate superior will understand clearly each suggestion 
and will be inclined to give a fair evaluation of the new 
idea.””’ The mechanical aids to effective thinking, such 
as notebooks, letter folders, types of paper for assem- 
bling information in intelligent form are mentioned with 
an attention to detail that should be helpful to anyone 
asking himself, “How do I begin ?” 

That takes the book to page 19, and from there to the 
end on page 179 the chapters are crammed with step- 
by-step procedures for thinking about The Process, 
the Workplace, the Work, the Worker, Quantity, Qual- 
ity, Equipment, Storage, Reading. 

One example may indicate the detailed nature of the 
discussion. In the chapter that concerns itself with 
“The Workplace,” the procedure for forming the critical 
diagnosis and for making an objective analytical survey 
is carefully and simply explained. Charts and sample 
surveys are shown, and the text is as factual and detailed 
in its instruction throughout as the following excerpt 
indicates: 

If the desired rate of output is less than the maximum 
rate, we may properly turn to a study of all the non-pro- 
ductive activities involved. Such an examination will 
take the form of an over-all survey of what occurs during a 
representative period (perhaps a day or longer). Proce- 
dure—at the top of a ruled sheet in your notebook, enter 
the clock time at the beginning of the day’s work on the 
operation. Below the entry, enter the clock time when a 
change in activity occurs, together with a brief descrip- 
tion of what occurred on the machine. At theright.. .. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


HE number of workers employed and the average month’s interval. Total man hours worked in the 

hours worked per week declined slightly in April, 25 industries were 20.5% higher than in April, 1938, but 

according to reports received by THe Conrer- 35.9% lower than in 1929. 
ENCE Boarp from manufacturers in 25 industries. Only 0.1% fewer workers were employed in these 
Total man hours worked declined 0.3% between March industries in April than in March, 7.1% more than in 
and April. Declines were reported in 11 of the 25 indus- April, 1938, but 15.8% fewer Gann 1929. Total pay- 
tries; the largest, 12.4%, in the wool textile industry roll disbursements were the same in April as in March. 
and 8.2% in iron and steel. In lumber and millwork, on They were 20.2% higher than in April, 1938, but 22.6% 
the other hand, total man hours increased 8.5% in the lower than in 1929, : 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
Aprit, 1939 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
INDUSTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
April Mar April Mar. April Mar. April Mar 

PS SAW MTRL ANCIENT. gos 8 oe a ns ko hss = $.808 $.812 | $30.16 | $30.54 SH us 37.6 40.2 40.3 
i AEE NT SRO Tinea aay 2 apes SI egg bere tenn Se .949 .949 32.68 31.16 34.4 32.8 40.0 40.0 
Boot and FUG Sen cy Spares dette SAE Breeder aaa, Serene 516 .516 TOP 7 19.65 S72 38.1 40.1 40.1 
GUST ST Gans Sark teers, aE Aes TORRE apa ee Se ee .750 . 746 29.03 28.92 38.7 38.8 40.2 40.2 
JESS AS Rear ee: einen SORE er RM es eee 493 496 18.66 18.87 37.8 38.0 99) 39.9 
Eicerrice: snmmuincteteny 20S) 12) ees esis eens one = .801 .806 30.36 30.39 37.9 Sigh 39.8 39.8 
Wa oon en eres 661 662 1124.42.95 4 997-0 138 | 4 40.9 
Eiocie ny Gud kitt POOGS ren mee hae acral ete nt cee. 548 539 20.52 20.52 37.4 38.0 40.0 40.0 
Iron and steeP........... Beg 2 a PSS oaasocse Soares .829 .829 26.61 Biol yea 34.7 40.2 40.4 
Leather tanning and finishing..................0.5..4- 638 632 24.09 24.67 37.8 39k 40.4 40.4 
TAME BIE SEAR Nee ceric pa arene « Se oie gic ¥ Fane .667 655 25.81 24.14 38.7 36.9 42.0 42.1 
ONE AE DOCKS FP xithn co pein wm po rn wip ye Some = Sit b ecsinis =F aye. aie .699 .701 af) 27.07 38.9 38.6 40.4 40.4 
IPAmfeanG yarns ocr eee coe et cts cles Tee Gis, eds. 6 2 agers Sibi 713 28.81 28.26 40.5 39.6 40.6 40.6 
Dee iereanie DED circa pres oes TE ae eee ee et torsos 636 636 25.69 25.48 40.4 40.1 41.3 41.3 
ES = tee ie en eee at ag eee .605 .607 24.02 24.22 Sela 39.9 40.6 40.7 
eintinge—-BODK and, {OD ces. cmve cee xe were Ac eye aes .817 .824 31.46 31.47 3825 38.2 40.0 40.0 
Printing—news and magazine...............00eeeeeeee 966 954 SEO 35.69 Sih 22 37.4 39.7 39F, 
URLS Sek sey See eases ae Pa CR cre ae elena 854 854 29.67 29.42 34.7 34.5 38.2 38.2 

Pee CID UETLItCS ANG CUDES? coc ss exctesarew leiees qyeves begecens 1.010 1.012 33.68 33.53 eh5) Son Bilal Bibi 

PeCther ripper DIOduCts noc... obise nrey crys nose ser .680 .679 24.78 24.46 36.4 36.0 S25) 39.5 
SUES. casts Sage 22 sis Reece ey oer aha ser lh i see .520 asus} 18.13 18.05 34.8 bis) 9? 40.2 40.2 
ND ener aes ante tei es Bigs cae Sie velo ages 6 aaetoes 597 591 ADE | vr Dk ee 34.2 36.4 40.1 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops... .- 0.00205. cs0s005s00. ihe 5S 27.44 Desk 37.3 SES 40.2 40.2 

i LATHIAIy tgs = seeders Bs See coe Gan meee . 746 .744 25.94 25.47 34.8 34.2 40.2 40.2 

2. Machines and machine tools............-++.0000- 745 744 29.55 29.54 39.7 39.7 40.8 41.0 

Su beaywicddipmenty sss. ccc B ise aces > ates ne opepcoe 197 .784 29.86 29.23 Sia) SiES 40.1 40.1 

4.0 Mardware and small parts, «2/2. con + oc csevsteis posse .662 664 24.69 5) ee) SiS) 38.5 40.3 40.3 

Se PERE LOCC ES ete ope ee iecahe ais ansie! sce oe a ays) 0'= bo ppareze 729 7/34 26.83 26.54 36.8 36.3 7) 39.7 
DST INDUSTRIES ote rt oo ME Ee ae oe eee esol Selena: $.717 CIS IPAQ 927) || S625) 36.8 36.9 40.3 40.3 
LSE 9 pote eR aN SOR 5 heme Ay Sm sited aay Bega $.692 $.686 | $26.50 | $26.43 38.3 38.5 39.4 39.4 
Raw Te EU yve Hil eRe oes OSES. Se Aaends Ao Oe .984 991 35.40 36.06 36.0 36.4 36.0 36.0 


| | 
————— |} | | | 


$26.39 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 
house rents or other apecial services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many 
localities, but the part which they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THE CONFERENCE Boarp. 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CONFERENCE BoarD. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, APRIL, 1939 


: Indexes, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 
Relative 


er 
Importance March, 1939 April, 1938 
t 


Item : 
in Postwar . A i] 1938 t fs) 
Faunily budgets] archi oo caen | asia ae April, 1939 | April, 1939 
Rood erin atacecasteciislenvai ste sarees 33 78.2 78.0 $1.1 +0.3 -3.6 
Housing We cca ea nets aieiecs oclenie’s 20 86.2 86.1 87.2 +0.1 -1.1 
Clothing restanetnenisiecisiturame itn oe 12 Gee Pe (ee 0.1 -3.9 
Mens clothingacmec-n-ciesiel- 78.5 78.4 81.2 +0.1 -3.3 
Women’s clothing.............. 66.0 ack 66.2 pet 69.0 ae 0.3 ey: 4.3 
Rueltanddlightaas dosti cies ae ayacte «is 5 85.2 ; 
3 os oi : BAR inis aise aes 84.7 85.6 85.3 -1.1 -0.7 
Gas and electricity............. 86.2 86.2 86.4 0 0.2 
Sundtieatcccs. oe Seats ccna are eee 30 96.7 96.7 97.6 0 -0.9 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALLITEMS... 100 85.0 84.9 86.8 +0.1 2.1 
PuRCHASING VALUE OF DOLLAR...... 117.6 117.8 Se 0.2 +2.1 


1Based on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 18, 1939, March 14, 1939 and April 12, 1938. 


INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
Aprit, 1939 
1923=100 


Average Earnings 


Total 
Weekly Employment Man Hours Payrolls 
InDusTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real 
April | Mar. | April | Mar. | April | Mar. | April | Mar. | April | Mar. | April | Mar 
Agricultural implement................ 145.3 | 146.0 | 109.6 | 111.0 | 128.9 | 130.7 | 110.1 | 109.9} 83.0] 83.5 | 120.7 | 122.0 
ARCOMOD Neh eee rene erraeni oie esis 150.2 | 150.2 | 108.4 | 103.4 | 127.5 | 121.8 96.9 98.1 69.9 67.5 | 105.0 | 101.4 
SODA BNOS ste seis oa, anh sieclo a gutae 104.2 | 104.2 | 84.8] 86.9] 99.8 | 102.4] 97.7] 100.0] 79.7] 83.6] 82.8] 86.9 
iShemicala ts Sec araceee Sarees leo 148.2 | 147.4 | 107.9 | 107.5 | 126.9 | 126.6 | 109.6 | 109.5 | 79.7} 79.8 | 118.3 | 117.7 
Cotton—North...... Pian seta ae: 110.8 | 111.5 | 87.9] 88.8} 103.4] 104.6] 41.0] 40.4] 32.4] 32.1] 36.0] 35.9 
Electrical manufacturing............... 141.0 | 141.9 | 112.1 | 112.2 | 131.9 | 132.2 | 82.4] 83.4] 65.3] 65.8| 92.4] 93.6 
Furniture’... .. ORR SES anne AOS 127.9) 15128.0;1, 97.9) |-101729" 115-2 |6120.0) | SPs) S82 sh 6253 656s leona ste 59 
Hosiery and knit goods......... ae BETS 143.5 | 141.1 | 116.1 | 116.1 | 136.6 |} 136.7 | 115.4 | 112.9} 93.2] 92.7 | 134.0 | 131.1 
Iron and steel? aeons poset ee weessees 139.1 | 139.1 Tad 84.1 91.5 99.1 OL 2h) O1e9 50.7 5522 71.0 VE bes 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 131.3 | 130.0 | 104.0 | 106.5 | 122.4 | 125.4] 79.6] 79.2] 63.2] 65.0] 82.8) 84.3 
Lumber and millwork................. 141.0 | 138.5 | 110.2 | 103.1 | 129.6 | 121.4] 60.2} 58.2] 47.11]: 43.4] 66.3 | 60.0 
Mentipacking )e-t<cucen oyesoee ass oFae. 147.8 | 148.2 | 115.6 | 115.0 |] 136.0 | 135.5 | 90.6 | 90.7} 70.9] 70.5 | 104.7 | 104.3 
Paintandevarntshvecehecn one. acco 133.1 | 133.5 | 108.4 | 106.4 | 127.5 | 125:3 | 126.7.| 124.3 ]-103:0.] 98.8 | 137.3 | 132.3 
Papemand: pulpy taster ee 126.2 |.126.2 | 98.5 | 97.7 | 115.9 | 115.1 | 107.5 | 106:6 | 83.9 | 82-5 | 105-9 | 104.1 
Paper products..... oe Reopanet si Nate 13227-|1335151-110.3) |, 111.2 |}2129.8 | 131.0-1°129- 1) 127-074 107-7 (2106-40142 4 ead? 
Printing—book and job................ 125.1 | 126.2 | 105.0 | 105.1 | 123.5 | 123.8 | 96.1] 96.7] 80.6] 80.5 | 100.9 | 101.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 13974 | 13757 |, 215.2 | 114-3 | 135.5 | 134.6] 118.2) 117.9 | 97.8} 98.0 1136.2 | 134.8 


Rubber 
Silk 


Foundries and machine shops........... 128.3 | 127.9| 96.7| 96.3 | 113.8] 113.4] 79.3] 78.31 59.6| 58.9] 76.7] 75.4 
1. Foundries.......... te eae 126.4 | 126.1 | 87.6 | 86.0] 103.1 | 101.3] 60.4| 59.4] 41.9] 40.5] 52.9] 51.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 135.7 | 135.5 | 108.2 | 108.2 | 127.3 | 127.4] 88.1|-85.9| 70.2] 68.5| 95.3| 92.9 
3. Heavy equipment................ 119.0 | 117.0] 90.4] 88.5 | 106.4] 104.2| 52.3| 50.9] 39.8| 38.5| 47.31 45.0 

Hardware and small parts......... 129.3 | 129.7 | 99.5 | 103.1 | 117.1] 121.4| 97.0| 97.2| 74.6] 77.2| 96.5 | 100.2 
5. Other products..........-....... 130.2 | 130.5 | 98.2] 97.1 | 115.5| 114.4] 94.9| 94.61 71.6| 70.4}. 93.2| 91.9 
25- INDUSTRIES PIE re 132.5 | 132.2 | 98.71 98.61 116.1 | 116.1] 85.01 85.1| 63.6] 63.81 83.9] 83.9 
a ens PP re shee ne are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tae CoNnFERENCE BoARD. 
2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz CoNFERENCE BOARD. 
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Average hourly earnings increased slightly from earnings in the iron and steel industry declined 7.5% 
71.5 cents in March to 71.7 cents in April, or 0.3%. and in the wool industry, 5.2%. In the 25 industries 
They were 21.5% higher than in 1929, when they aver- combined they were 12.3% higher than in April, 1938, 
aged 59.0 cents. The average work week was 36.8 hours but 8.0% lower than in 1929. Real weekly earnings, 
in April, a decline of 0.3% from the March figure of that is, actual weekly earnings adjusted for changes in 
36.9 hours. It was 12.5% higher than in April, 1938, the cost of living, were the same as in March. They were 
but 23.8% lower than in 1929, when the average work 14.6% higher than in April, 1938, and 8.3% above 1929. 


week was 48.3 hours. The cost of living of wage earners rose slightly 0.1% 

Average weekly earnings were almost the same in from March to April, with increases in food prices and 
March and April, $26.25 in March, and $26.27 in April. rents more than offsetting the seasonal decline in coal. 
In 13 industries there were increases, the largest of Living costs in April were 2.1% lower than in April, 
which were in the lumber and millwork industry, 6.9%, 1938, 15.1% lower than in 1929, but 18.5% higher than 
and in the automobile industry, 4.9%. Average weekly at the low point of 1933. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 
Apri, 1939 


Aut MALE FEMALE 
Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
INDUSTRY =. ae Gene | Dele Week, per. | | pers Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Mar. | April | Mar. Mar. | April }| Mar. | April | Mar. | April | Mar. 
Agricultural implement................ $.815 |$30.28 |$30.67 37.7 | $.613 | $.612 |$21.22 |$21.72 | 34.6 | 35.5 
Automobile Ta ae Be Fee Be oe. : .959 | 33.09 | 31.46 2IA Gal eOS) | ee O2= no 2. 145552260 ele Sale ee 
BOGE And GhOekM see ade Paws : .594 | 22:01 | 22.56 B38. Osim t Ane Ae 5225 57 On| ee SOn sel ae oS 
Chénnical Sa%. «oi oe 43 arts AS : e702) BOs 33 |-30503 3867 1 eee Si alae 5 99a 0c O9nls20.9 lala Soames OES 
GOlOR—DIDE etebew ener caneee ee bekeviors : .544r| 21.24 | 21.61r 39.8r| .429) .426 | 15.37] 15.58] 35.8 | 36.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... , .861 | 32.61 | 32.69 38.0] .566] .569 | 20.80 | 20.86] 36.7] 36.7 
Pata oe os sew Ot see t—.) ee. - .673 | 25.00 | 25.98 38.6 | .488 | .485 | 16.30 | 16.98 | 33.4] 35.0 
Hosiery and knit goods................ , .684 | 27.36 | 27.15 39 7 Ac ASS. | 224295) 1556 721216.135|5.36,0 5 37.6 
Tronand steel. Jt) Soi. Baek See : .829 | 26.61 | 28.77 BAe eter Saat are ace rae ; 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... ; 65:7 25212-12580 BOR 471 473 | 17.79 | 17.91 | 37.7} 37.8 
Lumber and millwork................. : .655 | 25.81 | 24.14 36.9 5s ane [Sees 
Meat packing <<5i55< ps2. 0oo.aNesees ns : .729 | 28.48 | 28.31 38.9 541 542 | 20.20 } 20.11 S74 lesa 
PE aSH CTRL WATINISH Cio!) nos Ge 5 a6 ead oh : eI29 | 292342 1828*78 39.7 532 528 | 20.69 | 20.12 | 38.9] 38.1 
Paperminc pulps. Coos rs 6 socks wc eee : .653 | 26.44 | 26.18 40.1 423 493 a1 6p 2etel6.21<|s238i5le|ue38 3 
Papermroducts’ is 1200 aces Anodes 3 .666 | 26.89 | 27.06 40.6 450 454 | 16.96 | 17.36 | 37.7] 38.3 
Printing—book and job................ : .914 | 35.71 | 35.74 39.1 513 S16} 1825854 1823/01 236.2) feb 526 
Printing—news and magazine.......... : 1.004 | 38.11 | 37.77 37.6 586 582 | 20.44 | 20.96} 34.9] 36.0 
Riuppeniee waren sass ae Fete eae 3 .953 | 33.07 | 32.93 34.6 569 567 | 19.71 | 19.22 | 34.6] 33.9 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... : 1.048 | 35.27 | 35.13 SES) 122 723-| 22.17 4-21,.99:1- 30.7 112 3074 
2. Other rubber products............ : STEN COA SPITS | PASE 36.5 523. 519 | 18.83 | 18.24] 36.0] 35.2 
It Soe oag eoerioes aE enn wae | : .582 | 20.64 | 20.45 Bl 389 385 | 13.51 | 13.61 | 34.7] 35.4 
Ayia 2 Sis eo. Res EME para Seem ; 56379) 72226101923). 75 a7a8 505 S11>| 16,40 17589= | S32 sSeeeson 0 
Foundries and machine shops........... ‘ .754 | 28.30 | 28.18 37.4 478 478 | 17.19 | 17.08 | 35.94 35.7 
"ingl Tie isla kao eee ee © ee Sa ci : .748 | 26.12 | 25.63 34.3 550 552 | 17.40 | 17.64,] 31.6 | 32.0 
2. Machines and machine tools....... ; ray ray 29.76 8 : 517 514 | 19.03 | 18.41 | 36.8] 35.8 
3. Heavy equipment................ : .784 | 29. 29.23 Sia Soe eon 
4, Hicteee ond sittall partsec.c. 0. ‘ .698 | 26.01 | 27.01 38.7 456 458 | 16.84} 17.14] 36.9] 37.4 
Se Other products... «2c oe vetecae ns > : .772 | 28.48 | 28.20 36.5 484 483 | 17.21 | 16.90 | 35.6 | 35.0 
DS ANDUSTRIES foo es i aioe eee asictenee eeicrs th. $.760 |$28.06 |$27.99 | 37.0) 37.17 $.474 | $.473 |$16.82 |$17.20 | 35.5} 36.5 
Cenibutie te ee A ee ; $.686 |$26.50 |$26.43 ROU Sel Moers | ae ae |S seer anda eaee 
Petroleum refining............ atone ae ; -991 | 35.40 | 36.06 SGP Ar are ach an eee and ee soe 
DL ANDUSTRIES snscrse iste ac stars os a's"e!s $.763 |$28.16 |$28.11r Rel gl eeeten en | Meee ce AS wera | Meares 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz CONFERENCE Boarb. rRevised. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS 
Aprit, 1939 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED 
Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
per Week per per Week per 
ispusTe Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
April | Mar. | April | Mar. | April | Mar. | April | Mar April | Mar. | April | Mar 
Aentignns gadlecmenbe. | cen 82659. \804 80 sod Seth ima re culeiee Silas eel 
i i Neeser ake ee 661 | $.659 |$24.80 1$24.58 | 37.5] 37.3 | $.831 | $.835 |$31.02 |$31.49 | 3 
ene panes Shido Soars ae -785 | 29.27 | 26.85 | 37.0 | 64-2, | .968 .968 | 33.30 | 31. a 1 a < 
Bootrand shoes ssaicic ore casos eis ote eee £427 52,4165) 15,88) 016. 72 03722) le 40. Dele 2596 | GOla 228208 ezze Se ac 
Chemical eiriarciancwrercre ols oe ase eerie: .689 | .690 | 26.60 | 26.55 | 38.6] 38.5 816. | ..8074|_31 5 /laleoueoo bas| ghee 
Cotton—Norths ven. crescent .493 496r| 19.59 | 19.877} 39.8 | 40.17] .557 .564 | 21.86 ee oe Pair 
Electrical/manufacturings.+..00.-- oe .669 | .663 | 25.69 | 25.26 | 38.4] 38.1 £876) G8835|-33°546 51133" : be 
Furniture? occa atininnentoens 5291 5231019236 1020035) Se36n0)|eS8no .708 | .710 | 26.41 | 27.48 | 3 2 ee 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 449 | .444 |] 17.58 | 17.88 | 39.1] 40.3 .706 | .703 | 28.14 | 27.87 | 39. ic 
Tronvand steel*ie sins a emcmaccinaremen .631 .634 | 20.57 | 22.06 | 32.6] 34.8] .864] .863 | 27.65 | 29°95 aa an 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .552 | .549 | 21.09 | 22.24] 38.2-]| 40.5 | .693 | 2683 | 26.12)))26-560)) 337" oe 
Lumber and millwork. <<< ..........++ 473\| _.466 | 19.02/| 18.02 |=-40.3 | -38.7 | .740))) 2727 R28 e27aie26. 41s 38 on 
Meat: packing 55 semana ee .625.| .620) | 24.66 | 24.03 | 39.5 | 3878 | 4777 | 7837 |)302368|5305455| Saoo steams 3 
Paintiandévannish earner ee .624 | .625 | 24.84 | 24.75 | 39.8] 39.6] .775 .779 | 31.85 | 31.00 | 41.1 rae 
Paperandipulpsreceaceee eee nnn SEPA AL ASE OSS) | sv) ake Sty. .695 | .693 | 28.47 | 28.14 | 40.9 ee 
Paper products isc y stom e-oasien sods one 2 2523s) 2.523) 4-21 221" [720-888] =40- 621 39.98 28m 208 eee 29 ora eee ee 
Printing—book and job................ £533.| 932 542-1522.T5:[221.70" [415 52|= 40:0}21 2014) ol 01S 319397319 |es9e4 Se eas 828 ie 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 621 .616r} 22.26 | 22.507} 35.8 | 36.5r]| 1.103 | 1.097 | 41.85 | 41.25 | 38.0] 37. 
Rub berseayscrrn caciaesioe eras accterapovits 666 | .667-|24.93.|_ 24.835 )/- 37.40]. -37.25| 2.963. |5 .963))| 3333) 133.195 534 Omen tee) 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... £169 -| =. 7 7de|) 27-9021 27-095) 636. sale seu le 0545 lO 35.467] 35.34]. 33.6] 33°25 
2. Other rubber products............ 558 | 7.566 | 21.63-}°22:331|- 38.7 | 39.4 |= 803. [ee 8025)) 29 29) e290 cab e elm oons 
Wool ian ic adenine satin ahcireae ES ©522-|-18.274)-19.63 | 35.1 -| 237.6516 2/08 Np s694 5) 24665) 22 5a ole On eS deel 
Foundries and machine shops........... .630 | .623 | 23.03 | 22.76 | 36.6} 36.5 .778 sTLT A 29 2p 29 LSet aor Oye S 
Boundriesieiass sce tees ioe kaos 613°; 604" | 21312] 2105 | 34rs 34-55 802 .802 | 27.96 | 27.42 | 34.9} 34.2 
2. Machines and machine tools S79 SSO Te|e22 4825 |- 22.419 CSOR4a Som 766 767 | 30.47 | 30.53 | 39.8] 39.8 
3. Eleéavy equipment). .0....0..2s00) (647-5 63901029-47-|-20rl Ome o 1 G02 823 $115 |°30299 | S037 37a earn + 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 57 2= |= 5092) 20.99- | 212435 3657) ore, 700 2103. | 26337 S27ESSASS7 nee ae 
SpOther productssqees. 42.55. 5-oes .684 | .681 | 25.15 | 24.69 | 36.8] 36.3 786 791 | 29.17 |.28.94 | 37.1 | 36:6 
ZS INDUSTRIES! | 5o8. oreo eres $.590 | $.587 |]$22.10 |$21.897] 37.6 | 37.5r| $.804 | $.802 |$29.57 |$29.53 | 36.9] 37.0 
Cements pete tenn hy ea oe aes $.577 | $.572 |$21.07 |$21.21 | 36.5 | 37.1 | $.716 | $.709 |$27.70 |$27.53 | 38.7 | 38.9 
Petroleumbrefining sacs oa eas :703 | ~.706-}25.10 | 25.27 | 35.74) <3581-8-033,) 1.041 (37. 19s1e38.00 36. 0m mesons 
DORINDUSTRIES! hon cir athome sie ie $.591 | $.58871$22.12 1$21.927] 37.6 | 37.5r| $.807 | $.806 1$29.69 1$29.66 | 36.9 | 37.0 
ON DUSTRIE SMe BOAT LB. 50871822.12 Ill Per] 97.6 | 37.971 $.807 | $806 1$29.69 1627.66 | 36.91} 3/0 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. Revised. 


*Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THE CONFERENCE BoarRD. 
4Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled labor groups are not available for this industry. 


Notes on Personnel Administration (Continued from page 79) 


Paragraph after paragraph is filled with such factual cator, devotes the last page to this brief but arresting 


explanations. The wealth of detail combined with a statement: 

clear simple style makes the book invaluable to any com- ~ Do you know that during 1938 the Humble Com- 
pany that is interested in helping the men of its super- panies paid taxes amounting to §11,167,422,* an 
visory force to develop a more effective and creative average of approximately $32,000 a day, or $1,333 
mental attitude toward their daily work. every hour? 


*In addition to the amount of taxes shown above, there was 


E paid (or accrued) for. State gasoline, Federal excise, and social 
Tax Consciousness. security and other taxes, the sum of $4,673,380. ; 


Making employees conscious of the company tax bur- 
den by translating aggregate figures into terms that can The Conference Board Management Record is Pub- 
readily be comprehended is often a problem. It has been lished Monthly for the Information of Associates 0, the 
effectively accomplished by the Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Company, which, in the May 11th issue of its 
interesting company magazine, The Humble Sales Lubri- 
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247 Park Avenue, New York City 


